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Today, 5400-H.P. Diesel 
locomotives—newest and larg- 
est railroad motive power in 
use on any New England road 
—haul as many as 125 freight 
cars at former passenger-train 
speeds. They are introducing 
another new era in New Eng- 
land railroading. They have 
aided greatly in keeping New 
England warm with their loads 
of precious oil and coal. 






HERALD OF 
TRANSPORTATIONS FUTURE 


N the spectacular job America’s railroads service —gets there on clipped schedules. 


are doing there is a design for finer future 
transportation. In run after run these locomotives are haul- 
ing heavy freight faster than passengers were 
It centers upon the performance of the carried a few years back. 
General Motors locomotive. 


These achievements are elements in railroad 





Part of this performance lies in this locomo- 
tive’s work. It is quick to get away —carries 
through its job with few or no stops for 


progress. They are forerunners of a great 
new era of transportation efficiency in the 


days which lie ahead. 





Locomotives....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, tl 


ENGINES. . 150 to 2000 H.P, . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland !/, Ohio 


ENGINES... /5to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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MILITARY DISCHARGES when fighting stops will be influenced by "adjustment rat- 
ing" tests to assure servicemen's fitness for civil life. Tests may 
Slow releases but will benefit both men and nation. 


CROP INSURANCE probably will be okayed by the lame duck Congress before it 
quits. Many Democrats and Republicans who voted to outlaw the pro- 
gram over a year ago now are for it. 


FDR'S RE-ELECTION caused rejoicing in many other capitals because, among other 
reasons, it was interpreted to mean an expansion of postwar credits 
instead of uncertain prospects for funds to rebuild war-torn areas. 


BUTTER PRICES are a WFA worry. Subsidies to manufacturers are being talked as 
one means of bringing butter prices into closer relationship with 
other dairy products. Fly in the ointment, however, is WFA hasn't , 
money for the subsidy unless and until Congress appropriates more. 


SPIES IN NAZILAND have been doing a good job. Evidence of this is accuracy 


with which Allied bombers follow changes in location of German arma- 
ment factories. 


AGENCY FIGHT IS BREWING in Department of Agriculture between AAA and Soil 
sel Conservation Service. Former wants to use SCS as part of its crop 
"8 control machinery and SCS is ready to fight tooth and nail against 
ad uSing its scientific program in this manner. 


ght FARM—LABOR ALLIANCE is on the post-election "make" with CIO and National 

Farmers' Union leading the cooing. Phil Murray, CIO president, con- 

ng- gratulated "working farmers" for their "magnificent production job" 

ave in a letter featured on page 1 of CIO News first issue after election. 

ail FULL LINE OF ELECTRICAL gadgets for postwar kitchens is being readied by one of 
the largest flour manufacturers. Utensils will be marketed under the 
name of its nationally known food economist. 

MEXICAN SQUADRON of P-38 pilots is finishing training in far west and getting 
ready to take off for Pacific theatre. These fighters will be first 
from Mexico to fly against the Japs. 

INSIDE NAVY CAMPAIGN is under way to get Rep. Melvin Maas (R.-Minn.) defeated 
for re-election, into a top executive post in the Navy Department. 

é Always a Navy champion and early advocate of fortifying Guam, Maas is 
credited with knowing more about the Navy than many officers. 


‘“ 








Manchuria which the Japs now hold. It's not beyond possibilities that 
Chiang Kai-shek wouldn't protest too much if Russia, as part of the 
bargain, also would promise to stay out of the rest of China. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER has been soft-—pedalled in many strange ways since the 
Tehran conference. Its strict application would mean new hope for 
India. But the British lion so far hasn't been overly eager to talk 
Indian problems. , 


BROILER PRODUCTION to 100% of this year's rate seems to be in WFA's plans for 
1945. Military demands and better feed situation are responsible. 

Big hurdle however is lack of hatching eggs, possible lack of adequate 
chick supply. 

BRITISH BUSINESSMEN are deeply concerned about their economic future, already 
complaining U. S. is taking over trade that used to be British. They 
point to South America for one example, cite previously unrevealed 
secret that British exports last year amounted to only 2.8% of nation- 
al income compared to 10.02% in 1942. Britain figures she must boost 
her pre-war exports 50% to maintain her standard of living. 
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For extra quality, extra value mer- 
chandise make your nearby Firestone 
dealer store or Firestone store your 
headquarters for Christmas gifts this 
year. There you will find a wide 
selection of practical gifts for family 
and friends. Save tires, save gasoline, 
Save time and save money by one- 
stop shopping at Firestone. 

Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of Firestone” with Richard Crooks and Gladys Swarthout and the 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra conducted by Howard Barlow every Monday evening over N.B.C. network, 
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SEABEE TELEPHONE EXPERTS set up communication lines throughout Yank-occupied islands that 
dot the Pacific. They are L. C. Howard, Bowling Green, Ky., and E. G. Lackey, E/ Monte, Cal. 


Housekeepers for Mars 


onstruction Battalion Maintenance 
Units of the Navy’s Seabees are 
the general contractors of the Pacific. You 
want a plumber, they'll send a plumber. 
You want a saw mill operated, they'll run 
your saw mill. You want an air strip kept 
in shape, they’ll maintain your air strip. 
Only a quarter the size of its hell- 
roaring big brother, the Construction Bat- 
talion, the CBMU swarms up on hotly 
contested beach heads. Strictly a mainte- 
nance unit, it comes ashore after the beach 
head has been secured; after the air strip 
has been constructed. 


The job of the Seabees of a CBMU 
is one of hard work, deadly monotony, 
and great loneliness. They work long 
hours, seven days a week, in all weather. 
Climatic conditions are generally bad. 
Disease is an ever-present occupational 
hazard. And the men have no shop stew- 
ards to whom they can complain. 

They work with what they have. 
Electricians improvise insulators from 
Coca Cola bottles; shipfitters cut the ends 
out of empty oil drums and weld them to- 
gether for pipe lines. 

Each man takes his bitter pill of ata- 
brine daily, rolls his sleeves at night fall, 
and sleeps under mosquito netting. 

He rubs sulfa salve on the tropical 
Skin disease he has picked up. Grimly, he 


kills his pet mongrel, his only outlet for 
affection, when tsutsugamushi (scrub 
typhus) is reported. 

Recreation consists of swimming 
(feet protected by heavy-soled shoes 
against razor-edged coral), souvenir mak- 
ing, and last, but greatest, watching the 
planes take off in the morning and pray- 
ing them home at night. 


It's dangerous, this habit of kibitz- 
ing along the runway. Yet when a bomb- 
laden Liberator blows a tire on the take- 
off, or a wounded bird limping homeward 
screams to a belly landing in a cloud of 
smoke and coral dust, these rear-line Sea- 
bees outrace the crash crews to the wreck. 

They always run toward the crash, 
never away. If the plane crew needs help, 
they help them. If the plane crew comes 
tumbling out uninjured, the Seabees’ dead- 
pan remark never changes, is always the 
same: 

“Any plexi-glass, mate?” 

(Plane crews and Seabees agree em- 
phatically that the latter line the runway 
only to obtain the plexi-glass from which 
they fashion pendant hearts and watch 
bands for wives and sweethearts. They 
have the fighting man’s fraternal phobia 
against vocal heroics.) 

It’s dull and hard, life in a CBMU. 
The men who scald the mess gear and the 





men who burn out the “heads” thrice daily 
to guard the base against dysentery find 
no glamor or excitement in their war. 
Neither does the heavy equipment. opera- 
tor who dreamed of carving air strips out 
of the jungle, as he runs his blade or roller 
over the peaceful length of a runway 
shadowed only by friendly wings. 


What do they get out of their 
workaday war? Well, to the Seabees who 
maintain an air strip, all planes that use 
it are their planes, and all crew members 
are their brothers, 

Perhaps it’s this kinship that gives 
them their moments of vicarious pride. 

Radio reports of the Marianas en- 
gagement told the Seabees of one CBMU 
that Jap air opposition was light, because 
the air bases of Truk, Yap, and Palau had 
been largely neutralized by our far-ranging 
bombers. 


Daily, for weeks, from the advanced 
base air strip these rear-line Seabees were 
maintaining, came the heavies that had 
neutralized those bases. 

Dull, drab work? Yes, but vitally im- 
portant work. Without the everlasting 
toil of the Seabees those heavies wouldn’t 
be heading for Jap held territory on clock- 
like schedules . . . the big bombers get 
away because the Seabees do a job. 

They win few campaign bars or 
medals, garner no glory; these Seabees of 
the CBMU’s, But they are the battlelines’ 
housekeepers. The war couldn’t be won 
without them. 


Official U. 8, Navy 
COKE BOTTLES may be unorthodox as insu- 


lators, but Seabees soy they work okay. 








Washington Parade 


DARTING UPSTREAM to help re- 
stock Uncle Sam’s vast pool of adminis- 
trative personnel are 46 “fingerlings” 
freshly transplanted from college life to 
Washington’s big swim. 

Anyway, that’s how Dr. Henry Rein- 
ing, Jr., educational director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs, describes 
them. They’re minnows in youth and ex- 
perience, he says, but they carry rich 
promise of becoming important fish in the 
broad waters of public administration. 
Right now they’re serving internships, 
under his wing, in cooperating federal 
agencies, 

It’s all part of a program the Insti- 
tute started 10 years ago with Rockefeller 
Foundation backing. Idea was to give gov- 
ernment a shot in the arm with new blood 
from the top layer of college graduates. 
First class of interns under this plan came 
to Washington in 1936. 

System followed is simple. Each year 
the Institute offers 50 appointments to 
college-sponsored applicants. They have 
to rate high in intelligence, leadership, 
and health. First month of training is 
spent getting accustomed to what goes on 
in Washington. Next, the interns decide 
what branch of public affairs they like and 
map a program, After that each is placed 
in a federal agency, without pay, to get 
actual experience. This is supplemented 
by night courses, contacts with leaders 
in public affairs, and special counseling 
by the Institute staff. 

The Institute, says Reining, a Prince- 








ton Ph.D., operates at both the retail and 
wholesale levels. 

“Through our work with individuals, 
we are stocking the government stream,” 
he says. “At the same time we are helping 
government agencies and universities set 
up training programs for those having spe- 
cial qualities of leadership. When training 
facilities have been established generally, 
the Institute will go out of business. 

Graduates of the Institute’s pro- 
gram include the youngest personnel offi- 
cer in Washington, an OPA section chief, 
an acting budget director, a regional direc- 
tor for WLB. About 30 are overseas with 
such agencies as the State Department, 
FEA, OSS and OWI. One former intern 
is secretary to a senator. More than 150 
are in military service. 

Smaller colleges provide most of the 
interns. Harvard’s and Yale’s are rare, but 
boys and girls from places like Pomona, 
Occidental, Middlebury, Carlton, Reed, 
Wooster and Heidelberg crowd the stage. 
Home towns of the present class include 
such places as Wymore, Nebr., Bon Air, 
Va., Concord, Mass., Beaver, Pa., San 
Jose, Calif., Malad, Idaho, Elmira, N. Y., 
and Skokie, IIl. 

Before the war most of the interns 
were men. This has been reversed. This 
year’s crop includes 11 men and 35 girls. 
All graduated from college last June, en- 
tered their free internships in July. The 
men have rooms in a dormitory, the girls 
are scattered in apartments, which they 
had to find themselves—a tax on the re- 


George C. Pace 
GIRL INTERNS relax in “bull session" after strenuous day chasing down government lore. 
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sourceiulness of future administrative 
wizards. Typical of these are six girls 
jammed in a basement apartment in the 
congested Dupont Circle area. They are 


* (see cut, left to right): 


Mary Jane (Micky—‘“no ‘e’, please’’) 
Wichser, 21, Chicago, Northwestern grad- 
uate, serving her internship in FEA. She 
wants “to have some effect on U.S. for- 
eign policy, particularly with respect to 
Germany after the war.” She was national 


intercollegiate breast-stroke champion, 
1942-43. 

Theodora Jane (Teddy) Long, 22, 
Brockton, Mass., Radcliffe graduate, 


daughter of a Y.M.C.A. secretary. She 
majored in philosophy, has her eye on a 
career in rural rehabilitation. Right now 
she’s training in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, which she thinks is 
doing a better job promoting rural im- 
provements in Latin America than the 
Department of Agriculture is doing at 
home. 

Ruth (Rufus) Schumm, 22, Dallas, 
graduate of University of Texas, heading 
for a career in public relations and train- 
ing in the office of UNRRA. She believes 
international collaboration will have to be 
“sold” and she’s ready to start with her 
portable typewriter, decked out with a 
college label on the lid. 

Audre Marie Marcus, 20, San Jose, 
Calif., University of California graduate, 
ex-golfer, collector of folk songs and rec- 
ords, bent on becoming a labor relations 
executive, She’s training at WLB. 

Ethel Weiss, .Maspeth, Long Island, 
N. Y., 22, Barnard graduate, majored in 
government and economics, interested in 
politics. She was on Senator Wagner’s 


-staff in the recent campaign. “We won 


and I bug, 
maybe.” 

Margaret Adelaid (Peggy) Hine, 21, 
New York, Barnard graduate, daughter 
of a Lutheran minister, wants a job with 
emphasis on international policy, train- 
ing in FEA’s office of food programs. 
She likes to wear slacks with checked 
shirt. 

Of this sample of girl trainees there's 
not an “engagement” in the house—but 
all have hopes. One is knitting sox for a 
boy in the Army. Main preoccupation of 
all six: “bull sessions.” 


was bit by the politics 


* * * 


Bill Jenner, recently sworn in as U. S. 
senator from Indiana, doesn’t mind the 
good-natured jibes of his friends about 
his “bob-tail” term. He’s taking residence 
in the capital for only six weeks, filling 
out the unexpired part of the late Senator 
Van Nuys’ term. But it’s his second visit 
to Washington and a big step upward. 
Last time he ran an elevator in the House 
Office Building. Now he can give three 
rings and get special service from the 
Senate elevator staff (see cut). 

Until just recently William E. Jenner 
was a captain in the Army Air Forces. 
His Indiana G.O.P. friends nominated him 
for the short term while he was flat on 
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BILL JENNER: This.time he rings for ride. 


his back in an Army hospital and he led 
the ticket in a Republican sweep of the 
state in the election of Nov. 7. At 36 he 
is the youngest senator. He will serve until 
the 78th Congress expires on Jan. 3— 
about long enough to get his laundry back. 

Jenner is married, has a blonde wife 
and a 3-year-old son. After his quickie 
session in the Senate, he plans to return 
to the practice of law at his home town 
of Bedford. But not too long, say his 
friends. American Legion and other ac- 
tive forces are reported to be lining up to 
boom him for governor of the Hoosier 
state in 1948. 


* * * 


Chairman Basil O'Connor of Amer- 
ican Red Cross was riled when he nailed 
the rumors that blood plasma was being 
sold to the armed services. “Vicious lies,” 
he said. The official explained that blood 
which 100,000 patriotic citizens give to 
the Red Cross each week is turned over 
to the Army and Navy for the sick and 
wounded in-all war theaters. Nobody has 
to pay anything. Persons passing along 
such rumors should be reported to the 
F.B.1., he said. 

President Roosevelt, his Dutch up but 
his language restrained, also branded plas- 
ma rumors as “unqualified falsehoods.” 


. 2 © 


House of tomorrow will be “built 
on a turntable which turns to face the sun 
all day long.” It says so in a booklet, 
“A Plan for America at Peace,” just added 
to the stack of plans on Congress’ door- 
step by the Electronics Corporation, “This 
house,” it goes on, “will capture sunbeams 
through its special ultra-violet ray trans- 
mitting windows—and use these beams 
for health and heating.” 

In the kitchen of tomorrow “glass- 





enclosed ovens will enable food to coo 
in plain sight.” Central feature of tomor- 
row’s living room will be “the receiving 
set capturing and projecting television and 
facsimile newspapers.” It doesn’t say 
about facsimile news weeklies, but we 
reckon that could be, too. 

The real zinger, though, is the farm of 
tomorrow. We quote: “Much crop land 
will be kept under glass in winter, heated 
by electrical steam pipes. It will be possi- 
ble to grow six to eight crops of vegetables 
a year.” 

Big idea, says Electronics, is to hasten 
these things by working together to make 
the country stable, prosperous and con- 
tented and to make the world secure, 
peaceful and democratic. That seems to 
be where Congress comes in. 


* * * 


Miss Mary Alice Matthews, 73, the 
Mayview, Mo., girl who made an inter- 
national reputation as a librarian, cata- 
logued 10,000 books as an emergency as- 
signment at the Army War College to 
provide a neat climax to her colorful 
career. When she retired the other day 
after 38 years in library harness the War 
Department gave her a special citation 
for “meritorious civilian service.” Her 
last job made a large amount of buried 
facts available’to Army strategists. 

* * ” 
> 

Religious papers of the U.S. are 
watching their, Government’s gestures for 
world peace with a friendly eye, says PA 
of PL of OPI of SD. Translated for those 
not hep to Washington’s alphabetology 
that means Public Attitudes section of 
the Public Liaison division of the Office 
of Public Information, State Department. 

PA checked on all church editors a 
month after the Dumbarton Oaks parley 
recommended an international police force 
to maintain future peace. Not a single dis- 
senting voice was found. Consensus of all 
denominations: Dumbarton Oaks was “a 
good start,” with divine aid the people 
have an excellent chance to make its sug- 
gestions work, PA timed its check after 
the -State Department invited religious 
leaders to hear Undersecretary Stettinius 
and members of the U.S. delegation re- 
view the Dumbarton Oaks proceedings. 


* * * 


Citizens National Committee, Inc., 
of Washington, has compiled an unofficial 
list of 428 federal agencies with 2,932,704 
civilian employes—which it says is too 
many. Abolishment of some and reduc- 
tion of others, it says, would result in 
total annual savings of close to $6 billions 
and cut some 274,000 employes from the 
federal payroll. 

The Committee recommends that the 
Government be reorganized as follows: 
General Administration Department, to 
take over purchasing and personnel; Pub- 
lic Welfare Department, to take over wel- 
fare, health. and relief functions; De- 





partment of Public Enterprise, to include 
agencies and corporations operating as 
enterprises; Department of National De- 
fense, to consolidate Army, Navy and Air; 
Home Loan Bank Administration, to pro- 
vide private ownership and: public control 
of Government credit in home financing; 
Farm Credit Administration, to provide 
private ownership and public control of 
Government farm credit facilities. 

John W.@Hanes,former Under-secre- 
tary of the Treasury, now in private busi- 
ness in New York, is Com. chairman. 


* * * 


U.S. Coast Guard, a rugged outfit 
with a great tradition and a proud record 
in the war, calls for candidates for its 
Academy at New London, Conn., in a 
special letter to members of Congress. 
Annual competitive examination for ap- 
pointments to the Academy will be held 
May 9-10, 1945. It’s open to all boys be- 
tween 17 and 22, military or civilian, who 
meet physical and educational require- 
ments. Appointments afte made by the 
Coast Guard on the basis of the examina- 
tion. Congressional appointments are not 
required as in the case of West Point and 
Annapolis, Graduates are commissioned. 


*_ * * 


Now that Fala has four more years 
in the White House he’s settling down a 
bit. In fact, he’s taking a bride. New con- 
sort of the Presidential pup is another 
famous scottie, name of Rubev. Her mis- 
tress is Betsy Porter, small daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Porter, of Washington 
(see cut). Porter was publicity chief of 
the Democratic National Committee in the 
recent campaign, since has received an 
FCC appointment. 

Rubev was sent to Betsy by General 
Eisenhower, under whose bed she was born 
in Algiers. Her mother is Telek, the scottie 
given to General Eisenhower by Prime 
Minister Churchill. 


: Th 
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BETSY'S scofttie, a new playmate for Fala. 














Lame Duck Session 


Employes and employers may have 
to dig a bit deeper into their pockets for 
security taxes next year. » 

Successful in postponing the increase 
_ of social security payroll taxes from 1% 
to 2% for 1944, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
(R. Mich.) proposed to do the same thing 
for 1945. But Senate and House tax com- 
mittees have different ideas. They are 
studying a plan to allow half the 1% 
increase for 1945, add the other half 
on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Secondary interest of the current 
Congressional session expiring in January, 
centered on the Senate Commerce sub- 
committee seeking to determine whether 
the proposed $341 million Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway can be authorized 
by Congressional act or must be approved 


by formal treaty. (When their meetings: 


opened FDR also suggested the nation 
be divided into seven watershed areas 
for development of TVA authorities. ) 

Meanwhile members prepared to vote 
on deficiency appropriations totaling $425 
million; possibly extend rent controls to 
defense area business establishments and 
probably let the Dies committee expire 
Jan. 3 by refusing its appropriation. 


Fickle Trade Winds 


The International Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, N. Y., was a great success— 
in acquainting delegates from 51 foreign 
nations with the magnitude of U. S. in- 
dustry and its readiness for postwar ex- 
porting. Some of the businessmen began 
four-month buying junkets before head- 
ing homeward. 

But the biggest debate in postwar 
commerce—whether to open exports and 
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imports to private competition or control 
them by cartels—was still unsettled. The 
U. S. delegates won a point for individual 
initiative when the conferees agreed that 
a new international economic organization 
should “bring about the restoration, de- 
velopment and expansion of private en- 


terprise.”’ 

But in their next breath the world’s 
business spokesmen blessed a_ British 
suggestion that cartels should be pre- 


served except where “contrary to the pub- 
lic interest of any nation.” 

Likewise unsolved were how to fi- 
nance exports and adjust tariffs. Before 
quitting Rye, delegates approved (1) 
gold as a world monetary metal; (2) 
restrictions on postwar German and Jap- 
anese shipping; (3) industrialization of 
all nations to boost living standards, world 
trade. 


Millions for Culture 


“I’m not a bad guy, like they've 
made me out to be.” These words of 
Musicians’ Union Chief James C. Petrillo 
ended one of the longest labor disputes 
in U. S. history, signalled renewal of up- 
to-the-minute recOrdings for phonographs 
by RCA-Victor and Columbia. 

Deal will put about $4 million a 
year into the union treasury, calls for 
recording companies to pay the union a 
royalty over and above the musicians’ 
regular wage scale. Companies protested 
this amounted to paying for the privilege 
of hiring union musicians who receive 
regular scale. 

Petrillo said the money will be used 
for “cultural” purposes, possibly for fi- 
nancing symphony orchestras in cities 
where there are none, or helping support 
smaller cities’ orchestras. 


Acme 


POSTWAR AVIATION—Pact was written by England's Viscount Swinton, left; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
United States, and C. D. Howe, Canada, right. It will be submitted to the international contab 
in Chicago for approval. Probably will be approved by delegates of all of the 54 nations. 
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Living Costs 


Organized labor's drive to crash the 
Little Steel wage line: struck an obstacle 
as FDR’s special WLB Committee de- 
fended the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living index which labor leaders had 
branded inaccurate, unfair. 

Denying union claims wartimé living 
costs are up 43.5%, the committee re- 
ported a 29-30% rise from Jan., 1941 to 
Sept. 1944. But labor representatives. 
AFL’s George Meany and CIO’s R. J. 
Thomas, kept plugging wage boosts. 

“The cost of living as we understand 
it,” said Thomas, “includes changes in the 
manner of living. To limit the concept to 
retail price changes is greatly to under- 
state the real rise.” 

Showdown on wages is expected to come 
in a few weeks, when WLB turns in its 
full report on living costs compared to 
wages, maintenance of future purchasing 
power, other factors. 


Green Light for Blueprints 


“To the blueprints—time’s awast- 
ing!” is the postwar cry of No. 1 U. S. 
blueprintsman, Federal Works Adminis- 
trator Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. Fresh 
from six weeks in Britain, France, Russia, 
Fleming figures: “For something like full 
employment, and to liquidate war debt. 
America’s annual construction § should 
reach $15 billion.” 

For the first postwar year, Fleming 
urges $5 billion construction, half of it 
public works. He looks to the “lame 
duck” Congress for money to help states, 
counties, municipalities map projects fast. 

Disagreeing with “those who would 
trust the marvelous recuperative powers 
of private business and let nature take 
its course,” he warns: “Private business 
is not engaged in any large volume of 
work preliminary to construction of fac- 
tories, stores, offices, apartments.” 

First blueprints to get the green light 
from Fleming will be “construction that 
will make the largest immediate contri- 
bution to community welfare and health. 
We're going to be much more interested 
in helping plan a sewer system, water- 
works, or hospital, than a monumental 
public auditorium or football stadium.” 


Cigars, Cigarets! 


A nation which has been wailing for 
a good 5¢ cigar for many months is going 
to get them at last—but they’re going to 
sell at two-for-15¢. The nickel cigar dis- 
appeared when manufacturers found they 
couldn’t produce them under OPA eceil- 
ings. Now the ceiling has been lifted. 

But cigaret smokers got more bad 
news from the Department of Agricul- 
ture: The current shortage may last two 
to three years longer. Reason is the 1944 
crop won't be available until 1947. 

Roll-your-own makin’s are staging a 
comeback in many cities, even girls re- 
sorting to this or puffing pipes to get their 
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VALUABLE CARGO were cigarets bought at Chicago auction during current shortage. 


smoke. In Chicago, where the shortage is 
acute, one big drug firm paid 413¢ a 
pack. (average) on several cartons of 
cigarets at a Postoffice auction. 


Cash for The Kitty 


Reported Lovelock, Nev. (pop. 1.294): 
“Our quota is $120,000. It’s already over- 
subscribed.” That was before FDR opened 
the Sixth War Loan drive with a nation- 
wide radio appeal and was considered a 
good omen for its success. 

Stressing ‘“‘tremendous cost” of war 
FDR said U. S. was spending $250 million 
daily. National bond goal is $14 billion, 
$2 billion less than Fifth Loan drive. 

Most bond-buyers, said the treasury. 
are feeding a postwar kitty. It reported 
85 million persons own 700 million series 
E bonds which cost $27,420.00 


Fatter Envelopes 


Several hundred thousand small-wage 
earners will have fatter pay envelopes. 
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MISSING 20 years until she wos reunited 
with sister in Chicago was Dora Allen (I), 
mysteriously abandoned at home for aged. 


WLB boosted is wage timit ceiling, 
authorized employers to up wages to 50 
cents an hour without first getting board 
approval. Previous rules limited non-ap- 
proved increases to an hourly maximum 
of 40 cents. 


FDR’s Surprise 


Mrs. Roosevelt stared blankly at 
Washington’s women reporters. Said she: 
“I didn’t know he expects guests for 
luncheon, Well, they’ll have to eat what- 
ever we have in the kitchen.” 

Thus, the First Lady was as sur- 
prised by FDR’s fourth term inauguration 
ideas as was the rest of the nation. After 
revealing plans to smash another prece- 
dent—having ceremonies at the White 
House instead of on the Capitol steps— 
he talked about a buffet luncheon for the 
inaugural party. His suggested menu: a 
cream soup, chicken a la king, salad. (No 
ration points required. ) 

FDR will be sworn in on the south 
portico, overlooking the expansive grounds 
where before the war thousands gathered 
each Christmas Eve to hear his yuletide 
message. No thousands will flock there for 
inauguration, however, for admission will 
be strictly limited. Reasons for breaking 
tradition: The war economy, travel re- 
strictions, scarcity of hotel accommoda- 
tions. 


Catholics Go Rural 


Turning from cities to small towns 
and farms, Catholics pointed postwar 
plans toward country districts at the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
in Cincinnati. 

“We've been too preoccupied with 
urban centers—we need more thought for 
spiritual, economic, and social needs of 
country people,” Bishop William A. Grif- 
fin, Trenton, N. J., told 3,000 priests and 
lay delegates. He - advocated locating 
Catholic families on the land—including 
factory. workers, who could continue com- 
muting to work. “This would give the 
church and country stability lacking to- 
day.” he said. 
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“But we don’t want farmers and 
rural workers hamstrung by government 
bureaucracy,” added Biship Joseph H. 
Schlarman of Peoria, Ill. 


* * * 


EAST: Dr. Endicott Peabody, 87, 
founder of exclusive Groton School for 
Boys and FDR’s one-time teacher, died 
while on afternoon auto outing. 

Charged with arson, Jacob Rasimo- 
vich, Wilkes Barre, Pa., said he burned 
his home to get rid of termites. Sentence 
was suspended, 


WEST: Iowa’s former Sen. Smith 
W. Brookhart, 75, died in Arizona. 

Christmas came to Cheyenne, Wyo.., 
fer Forrest (Nubbins) Hoffman, 3. Suffer- 
ing from an incurable bladder ailment, he 
may not live until Dec. 25 so he had his 
Yuletide early. He received 250 presents 
from persons and organizations through- 
out the nation, 

Harold T. H. (Boake) Carter, 46, 
nationally known radio commentator, died 
unexpectedly in Los Angeles. 


MIDWEST: Operators’ strike para- 
lyzed long distance telephone service in 24 
Ohio cities. Dispute was over payment ot 
expenses to “imported” operators. 

Markstone Co., Chicago, was sus- 
pended from WLB priority rights for 
allegedly producing 12,000 fluorescent 
light units illegally. 


SOUTH: Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton 
Ed) Smith, 80, succumbed to heart disease 
at his Lynchburg, S. C., plantation. He 
had been in the Senate 36 years, was de- 
feated in the 1944 primaries. 

Former Postmaster General James 
A. Farley urged Alabama’s State Chamber 
of Commerce to seek more industries, 
warned against firms asking free sites and 
other special privileges. 
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WAITING FOR $50,000 is Gloria Peterson, 


20, Chicago ort pupil. She won an Irish 
lottery at 14, can't collect fill she's 21. 














By Christmas? 


The hesitating squeal of a deck 
winch cut across other harbor noises, the 
cargo net settled carefully on an Antwerp 
pier, Eisenhower’s winter offensive began. 

With the opening of Antwerp, main 
supply dumps were 5 hours overland from 
the Aachen front. At 11 a.m., D plus 164, 
300 miles of battlefront shivered, came 
alive with 1,500,000 men battling toward 
the Rhine. Nearly 6,000 planes ripped 
and tore at enemy strong points. 

Six armies, French, British and 
American (including the hitherto hush- 
hush U. S. Ninth army) surged forward. 
Heaviest fighting was in the Aachen- 
Cologne area. Outnumbered, with rickety 
supply, the Germans bitterly resisted. 

In the early phases the British Sec- 
ond army had not yet uncorked the drive 
which should take it around the end of 
the Westwall into the Ruhr industrial 
valley. In the South three separate wings 
of the American Third struck for three 
separate points on the Rhine. Below 
Nancy the U. S. Seventh headed through 
the Vosges Mountains. The French First 
closed on the Belfort Gap. 

Success of the Allied campaigns will 
strip Germany of concentrated heavy war 
industry, principal coal and iron supplies. 
Enemy armies defending Berlin cut off 
from these areas will be fighting out of 
their hip pockets. 

Down to their last bullets, the Ger- 
mans’ ability to wage war will weaken, 
make our final drives that much easier. 


Under the Bed? 


Not since July 21, after a bomb 
planted by his own staff failed to kill him, 
had the German people heard the voice of 
their Fuehrer. Last week a ghost voice 
interrupted the German radio to ask: 


FLIGHT FROM TERROR. Piled four deep in box cars some 


- World at War 





“Why doesn’t Hitler speak? What is the 
matter with Hitler?” 

Through Heinrich Himmler, No. 14 
Nazi, Gestapo and Elite Guard chief, 
Hitler purportedly answered he was too 
busy to make speeches. 

But from neutral sources came 
guesses that Hitler was: paralyzed by a 
stroke; operated on for a throat tumor; 
“strangled by fear’; flying to Japan via 
Manchuria; flying to Argentina via West 
Africa; out of the limelight until a peace 
bid is made; hopelessly insane; dead. 

From this fable of rumors one fact 
stood out: Himmler now was director in 
chief of German destinies, more powerful 
even than Goering, whose whereabouts 
and silence also was clouded in mystery. 
(Hitler once had designated Goering as 
his first successor. ) 


Burma Clean Up 


Not only is the Japanese threat of 
another Burma-India invasion ended, but 
the Nipponese are doomed in Burma, 
where from now on it’s a question of 
overcoming topography, not the enemy. 

When the Japanese went over the 
mountains and into India, they had five 
first-class divisions spread over Burma, 
later sent two more as reinforcements. 

The British got a slow start, but 
eventually crushed the invasion, killing 
50,000. Then came the capture by British 
Indian troops of the northwest Burma 
town of Tiddim, from which the Japs 
launched their invasion. 

Remnants of the original seven di- 
visions—equal in strength to no more than 
three—will fight the same last-man stands 
that have marked all their battles. But 
the British are sure they have power to 
blast them out. 

Topography is something else. If 
the British have to scale mountain ranges 
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u» to 8,000 feet, and construct every 
mile of road as they go, the end of the 
Burma campaign will not come soon. In 
the north, the situation is no better. There 
the Ledo road, being pushed through to 
a junction with China’s Burma _ road, 
vanishes completely in some spots. 

With the end of the monsoon season 
this month some of the supply difficulties 
will be eased, but observers believe the 
mountain roads still won’t carry the tons 
of supplies needed daily. 

The answer is an amphibious landing 
in south Burma and capture of a port, 
an operation the Japanese couldn't pre- 
vent but one that can’t even be attempted 
until there is less need for landing craft 
elsewhere. 


Around the Globe 


Paris: Invited by Stalin, De Gaulle 
will go to Moscow to revive the 
Soviet-French alliance, insert the missing 
military clause promising mutual help. 

Helsinki: Juho Paasikivi, Finnish 
peace envoy to Russia, became new pre- 
mier and will form a more pro-Soviet 
government. 

Rome: Lt. Gen. Mark Wayne Clark 
received the highest Soviet military award, 
the Order of Suvarov, first degree, for 
“outstanding military leadership.” 

Dublin: Asked by United Nations to 
refuse asylum to Axis “criminals,” Eire 
hedged; cited her integrity as a sovereign 
state. 

Washington: Promptly came U. S. 
reply to Ireland’s quibbling statemeft: 
Unsatisfactory. To Portugal, which had 
echoed Ireland’s action, was sent the same 
snappy answer. 

Stockholm: Sweden arrested Gestapo 
agents, prepared for a diplomatic break 
with Germany. 

Thousands of Norwegian “commando 
policemen” left to “keep order” in liber- 
ated parts of Norway. 

Berlin: A spokesman warned “Ger- 
many when victorious” would ‘“remem- 
ber” Sweden’s increasingly open anti- 
German attitude. 


1935 





Acme 


Chinese smothered, some slipped to die under wheels. Babies were tied to brake 


rods. Anything was better than being left to Japs who took Liuchow, last forward U. S. airbase in China, forged a Singaporé-Tokio land route. 
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FRANCE: Fighting with everything 
they have, continuing to hold together 
under the Allies’ repeated Sunday punch, 
grim Germans fell slowly back along the 
300-mile western front. Although opening 
no major strategic crack in the enemy line, 
the first five days of our winter offensive 
carried to within 26 miles of Cologne; 
knocked five holes into the Saar industrial 
region. Seized an 1l-mile stretch on the 
Rhine River north of Swiss border, entered 
the Maginot Line fortifications 21 miles 
east of Metz, where mopping-up ended 
enemy resistance, 

ITALY: Monte Fortino, 10 miles 
northeast of Forli, was recaptured by the 
Germans, but Allies held Faenza, five and 
a half miles directly north. Mountains, 
wind, cold, enemy resistance still makes 
this Europe’s toughest front. 

RUSSIA: The huge encircling move- 
ment around Budapest continued, while 
the Soviet winter offensive along the entire 
Baltic-Danube front was awaited as shock 
troops poured into the front lines. 

PACIFIC: Operations progressed in 
clearing Japs from Leyte Island in the 
Philippines, where 53,000 enemy troops 
have been slain or wounded. Big naval 
guns wrecked shore installations in the 
Voleano Islands, 700 miles from Japan, 
while Manila took repeated poundings— 
two in 24 hours. Air and sea blows left 
27 Jap ships sunk or damaged. 

Landings secured the Mapia Islands 
north of Guinea, and the Asia group 215 
miles west. These islands had been enemy 
warning posts on our heavy bomber route. 

CHINA: Soon after arrival of Donald 
Nelson’s “housecleaning” mission, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek removed six 
top-ranking cabinet officers, 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Ince 
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The Hammer Falls 


Mortgage sale of Barbara Fritchie’s old 
home revives dispute over flag wav- 
ing incident 


The auctioneer’s call rasped on the 
crisp air: “Going twice! Sold to this gen- 
tleman for $5,000!”’ And before a scat- 
tered handful at the courthouse steps of 
Frederick, Md., the Barbara Fritchie 
House changed hands. 

War for the second time had left its 
mark, As tourist trade dwindled, payments 
on the $11,000 mortgage fell behind. The 
museum went under the hammer. 

But the brick cottage on Carroll 
Creek will go on as a shrine. To it came 
some 15,000 yearly, little wigs and big. 
Through it “the clustered spires of Fred- 
erick” are famed round the world. The 
original, where legend says Dame Bar- 
bara flaunted the Stars and Stripes before 
the men of Jackson’s Brigade, was hit by 
the local flood of 1868, and razed for 
safety. The present house, built in 1926 on 
the old stone foundation, is a replica. 

Before Whittier’s poem flung her to 
fame, Barbara Fritchie was just another 
patriot. In her wedding dress of purple 
taffeta and tiny cap, she came to this 
house as a bride of 40, with her young 
glove-maker husband, 26. Here she made 
bread in the dough tray the curious ex- 
claim over, sat by the fire cutting panta- 
lets by the pattern now a “relic,” swept 
up the scattered bits of chamois, and 
chased small boys from the creek. A flag 
always hung from her dormer window. 

Much has been said, and sharply, 
about the flag waving. Riled Southerners, 
loyal to Stonewall, flatly deny it. There 
were no witnesses, they say. An old man 
was watching the troops from his window. 
He could not have missed such a thing. 

Mrs. Hammond Clary, museum su- 
pervisor, recalls a visit by Winston 
Churchill. From the President’s car he 
strolled by the house and back, past a 
truck parked there. The driver never saw 
him. 

“He bumped into my husband, so I 
know,” Mrs. Clary reports. “And they say 
Barbara couldn’t have waved the flag!” 


Uncle Tom 


There is a connection between the 
two most famous Helen Hayes roles, her 
portrayals of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
of Queen Victoria. The link is Uncle Tom, 
the real man on whom Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was based. 

Josiah Henson was his name. He was 
born at Ft. Tobacco, Md., in 1789 and he 
fled his cruel master at the age of 39, 
escaped to Canada on foot. There he be- 
came a preacher and active in the Under- 





ground Railroad. He lived to see his people 
freed. 

It was in 1850 that Mrs. Stowe met 
him and learned his story, the story that 
set the nation on fire. The story that so 
moved Queen Victoria that, when she 
found Henson was its hero and living in 
Canada, she invited him to England. 
There Josiah Henson, once a slave, was 
graciously received by her Majesty. Two 
famous women, two famous stage roles, 
linked by Uncle Tom. 


Payoff 


Years ago when the lunch room:at the 
city hall in Kansas City, Mo., opened, 
Harry Jones was one of its first customers. 
He’s been eating lunch there nearly every 
day since. 

Now, the establishment has a cash- 
register which occasionally rings up a star. 
When it does, the customer’s check is on 
the house. A few days ago the star finally 
came up for Harry Jones. That was the 
day he just stopped by for a penny box 
of matches. 


Comanche’s Last Stand 


A stuffed horse, kind of lifelike, stands 
in a glass case in the Natural History 
Museum of the University of Kansas. It’s 
got so lately that a lot of people pass him 
by without paying much attention. For 
their information, and that of others who 
won't get out that far, the horse was once 
“Comanche,” the steed used by Capt. 
Miles W. Keogh, of Troop I, Seventh 
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Cavalry. He was found, after the Custer 
massacre, on the field of the battle of 
Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876, badly 
wounded. Treated, he recovered, and spent 
the rest of his life amid a hero’s comforts 
and honors. Up to 1892, he marched in all 
the parades out that way. When he died. 
Professor L. L. Dyche decided he ought 
to be mounted in a different way. There 
at Manhattan, Kansas, he’s been standing 
guard ever since. 


Before AAA 


“In case a horse will not pass an auto- 
mobile on the road, the car driver must 
take the machine apart as rapidly as pos- 
sible and conceal the parts in the bushes.” 

This was one of many startling rules 
set forth by the Farmers’ Anti-Automobile 
Society when it was organized thirty years 
ago in Pennsylvania. 

Among other rules designed to keep 
gasoline buggies in place were these: 

Automobiles on country roads at 
night were to send up a rocket every mile, 
then wait ten minutes for the road to 
clear. The driver could then proceed care- 
fully, blowing his horn and shooting off 
Roman candles. 

Speed limits on country roads were 
to be kept secret, yet drivers were to be 
fined $10 for every mile that they ex- 
ceeded the limit. 

Upon approach of a team, the auto- 
mobilist was to stop, off side, and cover 
his machine with a blanket painted to cor- 
respond to the scenery. 

There were numerous other such rules 
and, in addition, loyal members of the 
Farmers’ Anti-Automobile Society were 
urged to spend Sundays chasing automo- 
biles, shooting and shouting at drivers, at- 
tempting arrests, and otherwise discourag- 
ing country touring on the day of rest. 







Whitman's Phototypes 


SHOOT IF YOU MUST, yelled Barbara Fritchie years ago from window of the original of 
this restored Fritchie home in Frederick, sold at auction to sotis'y an unpaid mortgage debt. 








Powerful Secret Weapon— 





Spearhead of Invasion! 


THE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED 


CAR 


Called the ‘‘Staghound”’ by the British 


HE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR is perhaps one of 
5 the best-kept secrets of this war. Ever since the 
North Africa campaign these unique cars have been in 
action in Europe, yet only recently have we been per- 
mitted to tell you about thera. 


Thousands in Action 


Chevrolet designed and built several thousand of these 
14-ton roving fortresses for the British, and, while 
details of construction are still a secret (because none of 
them has yet been captured by the enemy), we can tell 
you that it has the speed of a passenger 
car, the firepower of a tank and the armor 
of a mobile fortress. 

Its hull is so strong that it can “carry 
on” even if one wheel is blasted off by 
enemy gunfire. Its tires are exceptionally 
shell- and bullet-resistant. 


RANGE—It can range over 500 miles 





jettison gas tanks when entering combat, and continuing 
on gasoline from its protected tanks inside the armored 


hull. 
FIREPOWER—It mounts cannon and machine guns, 


carries grenades and smoke mortars. Jt is one of the 
unique and most deadly mobile weapons of this war. 


Work Began Three Years Ago 

Over three years ago Chevrolet, working in close co- 
operation with the Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army, began designing and building these 14-ton 
monster cars to help spearhead the 
Allied invasion. 

Chevrolet is proud of the record these 
armored cars are making in the war— 
proud of the way Chevrolet’s thousands 
of workers have kept this secret weapon 
a secret!—proud of this outstanding 
contribution to Chevrolet’s all-out pro- 


without refueling, dropping its outside All four wheels drive the armored car gram of VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


forward at passenger-car speed over any 
kind of ground! 


BUY WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Equal Rights 


Suffragettes are ganging together in 
Washington again, this time to prod Sen. 
Alben Barkley, who once said he would 
bring up the equal rights amendment 
when Congress reconvened. 

While the National Woman’s Party 
is pushing the amendment, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club has gone 
all out for equal pay for women. 

Freida S. Miller, director of the 
women’s bureau of the Department. of 
Labor, backs this drive. In fact, her 
bureau has suggested language for a bill 
to be submitted to Congress. This bill, 
which puts penalties on employers who 
don’t give women an even pay break, is 
the one BPWC is urging its members to 
back, with letters. 


Heroine 


A crash, fierce flames and smoke 
stunned all of a Liberator crew but one 
brave WAC Corp. Grace Sharkey kicked 
a hole through the bomber’s nose, helped 
every last man out of the plane, seconds 
before it exploded into bits. 

For her heroism, Corp. Sharkey, 
Philadelphia, now with the 8th Air Force 
in England, has been recommended for 
the Soldier’s Medal, worn by only two 
other women: Pvt. Margaret Maloney, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Pfc. Mary Jane 
Ford, Pebble Beach, Cal. 


Expectant Fathers 


Husbands-to-be should feed on cod- 
liver oil and orange juice before they get 
married and start raising families, Dr. 
George De Sweit, well-known London 
physician told a conference of British 
working women recently. 

“Men should pay just as much atten- 
tion as mothers to the child they hope to 
have,” he said, holding that Britain would 
have better babies if men went on a three- 
month pre-marital diet. 


Home Dyes Safe 


Shortage of dyestuffs is not the real 
reason small dry-cleaning establishments 
are giving up dyeing service. Real reason, 
according to M. H. Goldman, chief of 
WPB’s Dye and Finishing Branch, is lack 
of manpower and a long-harbored desire 
to get out of the business. 

Resultant pressure on wholesale dyers 
has meant poorer service. 

“This, however, needn’t be a hard- 
ship, since dyes are now safe for all home- 
dyeing, provided directions are carefully 
followed,” says Goldman. “Make sure 
articles are properly prepared—washed 
clean, hems out, ornaments off. If syn- 


Extension Service, USDA 


TO WIN Virginia 4-H baking honors and 


national congress, 16-year- 
Ward baked biscuits 30 
and cornbread 16. 


o trip to the 
old Gwendolyn 
times, bread 12 times, 
thetic materials withstand washing, 
they'll stand dyeing.” 

Color selection for home-dyeing is 
wide. Since manufacturers can decide what 
colors to produce under their allotments, 
the dye chief predicts spring packages of 
limelight, fuchsia, tulip yellow, other new 
shades. 


Quantity Recipes 


History isn’t repeating itself in the 
Army Cook Book, just out, because wom- 
en for the first time helped to compile the 
658 recipes. The book the boys have 
been using was a reprint of a pre-war 
book, lacked proper attention to taste 
and nutrition, 

When the new book gets into its 
third run, copies will be available to those 
who request it from the Government 
Printing Office. Quantity recipes for 
church socials, club parties. 


Silk Rustlings 


There will be a few silk stockings if 
Chinese raw silk can get transportation 
here. How, when, how many, can’t be 
told, but WPB has given permission to 
importers. 

Meanwhile, rayon stockings are work- 
ing hard to satisfy. Since some women 
report better results with them than others, 
PATHFINDER’S distaff members compared 
notes and votes. Only ones to stand up 
for rayon serviceability were direction- 
followers: They make sure their hose dry 
at least 48 hours after washing. 


War Mothers 


Maternity benefits, such as_ those 
now given to wives of servicemen, are be- 
ing extended to women in uniform. 

More than a quarter of a million 
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babies have been born to servicemen’s 
wives eligible for benefits and as many 
again are on the way. The Government 
pays all prenatal and confinement ex- 
penses, provides medical care for the 
mother for six weeks after the baby is 
born, for the baby a year. Wives of men 
in the four lowest pay grades are eligible, 
have only to tell their doctors. 


Basic Hair-do 


Some say up, others down, even curls 
all around. So hairdressers have agreed to 
agree. There'll be one standardized hair-do 
style each season instead of the more than 
a hundred originated by individual beauty 
houses. 

A newly formed Hair Fashion Coun- 
cil will collaborate with dress and mil- 
linery experts to create one co-ordinated 
dress-hat-hair fashion. They will decide, 
sometime this winter, what hair lines will 
mark the Easter Parade. Then it’ll be up 
to a woman’s favorite operator to person- 
alize the trend. 


Briefly Told 


Light switch that keeps a light on for 
30 seconds after it has been turned off 
will cut -down accidents from stumbling 
in the homes of tomorrow. ; 

Mildew-proofing is the latest post- 
war promise. After five years of research, 
a New York firm pronounces its formula 
perfected, applicable to everything from 
linens to wallpapers. 

Those feminine bulges that got out 
of hand when two-way stretch girdles dis- 
appeared in 1941, will snap back into 
svelte curves soon. Synthetic rubber has 
been made into thread for the first time, 
to give lastex and stretch again. 





FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


After the war, many farm wives 
will want running hot water, refrig- 
erators, and electric gadgets. Bill 
says that farmers will be industry’s 
best customers, I’m not a politician 
but my farm platform includes elec- 
tricity, a bathroom, and a furnace 
for every farm and village home. A 
little money spent for happier living 
is the best investment of all. 


a, 
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ARE YOU GETTING THE HIGHWAYS 


YOU ARE /Zé@ FOR? 


WHETHER YOU DRIVE a car... a 
truck ... or a Truck-Trailer ... 
do you realize that you may not 
be getting the highways you’ve 
been taxed for? 


You’ve probably heard that 
highways are subsidized by the 
Government, but this is not the 
case. You and every other high- 
way user pay your way... and 
more, too. 


A study by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation showed 
this conclusively.* Figures in this 
study reveal payments in excess 
of highway costs, for one year 
alone, amounting to $2.00 for a 
passenger car and up to $314.00 
for a Truck-Trailer. 





The report of the Public Roads 
Administration for 1942 reveals 
that highway taxes collected by 
the States for that year amounted 
to $1,537,336,000 and expenditures 
were $1,469,982,000, which in- 
cluded the sum of $204,165,000 of 
highway tax funds allocated for 
financing unemployment . . . relief 
costs ... education .. . sums for 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 





general State distribution . . . 
and other miscellaneous purposes. 


This has been going on for years. 
From 1934 through 1942 the total 
of highway taxes used for purposes 
other than road building and main- 
tenance amounts to more than 
one and one-half billion dollars— 
a sum sufficient to pave eleven 
concrete roads 22 ft. wide from 
Maine to California. 


It is not contended that ex- 
penditures for education and relief- 
work are not worthy, but the 
money you have paid in taxes as 
a highway user should not be 
raided to finance other projects 
which are the responsibility of the 
public as a whole. Taxes levied 
for highway use should be ex- 
pended solely for highways! 


Isn’t it logical to assume that, 
whenever highway funds are ex- 
pended for any other purpose, 
either (1) the highway building, 
maintenance and safety programs 
are being sacrificed, or (2) the 
present rates of taxation on mo- 
tor vehicles are too high in the 
offending States? 


~ 


If you live in Iowa, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Missouri, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Maine, Nevada, North or South 
Dakota, your taxes are protected 
by State constitutional amend- 
ments which guarantee they are 
not to be used for anything other 
than highway purposes. Kentucky, 
Nebraska and Washington are ex- 
pected to join these fifteen States 
soon to bring the total to eighteen. 


But, if you live in one of the 30 
other States, now is the time to 
insist to your Legislators that your 





State adopt similar amendments 
to stop dipping into highway funds 
for other purposes. The automatic 
result of such action would be 
either—(1) reduced motor ve- 
hicle taxes, or—(2) the construc- 
tion of more and better highways. 


*The late Joseph B. Eastman, when 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
stated, “For all practical purposes it 
may be said that motor vehicle users as 
a class have paid their way since 1927.” 
(Page 26, “Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion,” Volume I, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington—1940). 


Service in Principal Cities 
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The PUBLIC and industry, with 
y 


fine spirit, have cooperated 


with us in expediting Christ- 
mas gift shipments, This is a 
final reminder to make De- 
cember Ist the day by which 
you have forwarded your 
gifts, particularly to out-of- 
town addresses. Your gov- 
ernment requests it so that 
there will be no interruption 
in the flow of material needed 


by our armed forces. 


The nation-wide Railway 
and Air Express Service wel- 
comes its annual responsibil- 
‘ity of making Christmas a 
happy occasion for millions 
by delivering shipments safe- 
ly and on time. Remember, 
please, to wrap carefully — 


address clearly—call us early. 









MAKE AN BUY THAT 
INVESTMENT EXTRA 
IN AMERICA 4 BOND NOW 
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NATION-WIDE 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 











Business 





“Made in U. S. A.” Prospects 


“The flow of goods internationally is 
part of the entire modern economic sys- 
tem. We can’t get along without foreign 


trade.”—Eugene P. Thomas, president 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

Proof that U.S. would “get along” on 
an undreamed-of trade scale, as measured 
by gigantic postwar demand from over- 
seas, soon was forthcoming: 

Latin America, rapidly industrializ- 
ing, needs $5.7 billion worth of equipment. 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
said $720 million of this would be used 
equipment held by Government agencies. 

India will want “cheap but good” 
articles, also things of “superlative excel- 
lence” said Col. C. W. Boulton of Ma- 
chine Tools Ltd. He said Asia will de- 
velop faster than Europe as an export 
market. 

China will buy $100 million worth of 
rail equipment, said Dr. H. H. Kung, add- 
ing, “if the buying power in foreign goods 
of every Chinese is raised $5 the total in- 
crease would amount to $2.5 billion.” 


Steel for Small Producers 


A new move to better the position of 
small business in the postwar era has been 
taken by WPB Chief J. A. Krug. He 
urged the steel warehouse industry to en- 
large stocks so smaller manufacturers can 
“obtain their share during the reconver- 
sion period.” 

Said he: “Small producers will have 
an important role in the transition from 
war to peacetime production.”” WPB, he 
added, is studying procedures under con- 
trolled materials regulations to build up 
steel stocks in warehouses. 

Krug’s action is part of a plan to give 
small business an equal break with big in- 
dustry in the return to peacetime activity. 





American Locomotive 


TWO DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES haul heavy 
loads over Army built Alaska Railroad cutoff. 


PATHFINDER 


Competition for Textiles 


New England textile manufacturers 
tackled what they foresee as their toughest 
postwar problem. Meeting in Manchester, 
N. H., they were warned competition from 
new super-synthetics will cut deep into 
their business unless they bolster old mar- 
kets, develop new ones. 

Other postwar problems which they 
agreed must be met: (1) Adequate financ- 
ing to meet sharply fluctuating price lev- 
els; (2) creation of employment for re- 
turning war veterans; (3) replacement of 
outmoded, rundown buildings; (4) main- 
tenance of good relations with labor. 

Said Manchester's Mayor J], T. 
Benoit: “Labor and management must 
\ ork together if the textile industry is to 
remain the important source of employ- 
ment and production in New England.” 

New England, already up in arms 
over proposals to withhold war plants in 
that area from the market (PATHFINDER. 
Oct. 16), has indicated it won't let its 
major industry slip away, instead will turn 
up with a “new business” campaign which 
could be a model for other sections which 
will feel the pinch of reconversion. 


North Carolina’s Gain 


“Gratifying to the whole state,” 
purred Gov. Broughton of North Caro- 
lina, as Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
prepared to manufacture secret war imple- 
ments at its Burlington, N. C., plant, 
where a contract for two-engined Army 
training planes is practically completed. 
Fairchild’s Duramold division will be 
moved from New York City to replace 
the aircraft division. 


Alaskan Railroad 


Postwar tourists who visit Alaska will 
enter through a port which is so new it 
doesn’t even appear on the maps. More- 
over, they will ride into interior Alaska 
behind modern Diesel locomotives over a 
railroad built since Pearl Harbor, prom- 
ising tremendous peacetime development 
of wilderness country. 

The old Alaska railroad was partly re- 
built by Army engineers and private con- 
struction crews when danger of sabotage 
developed. Instead of starting at Seward, 
its old southern terminus, the line operates 
from Whittier, a new ice-free, easily forti- 
fied port on Prince William Sound, to the 
main Fairbanks line. 

Using plans prepared by the Alaska 
railroad, the Army blasted a_ short-cut 
through the mountains. New cutoff is only 
12 miles long, but took nearly two years 
to build. Constructed mostly on bedrock, 
the line has two tunnels with a total 
length of 18,000 feet, none of the sharp 
curves, high trestle, steep grades of the 
52-mile longer old route. 

The link is one of the engineering 
marvels of railroad construction, prob- 
ably never would have been built if na- 
tional defense had not demanded it. 
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Hi, Daddy... Come Down On The Floor... It’s So-o-0 Warm! 





or, 

m 

to Date for What? 

~% On every Western Hemisphere foreign 
oe office calendar, diplomats thoughtfully 
“ drew circles around the first Wednesday 
4 in December. That’s when the Pan Amer- 
va ican Union is expected to answer Argen- 
of tina’s call for a special conference to 
“fs discuss U. S. charges the Buenos Aires 


government supports the Axis. 
r The call was a hot potato, cleverly 
flipped to the hospital cot of ailing Cordell 





. Hull, U. S. Secretary of State, who doesn’t 
oy want to air dirty Argentine linen ‘in war- 
time. Then Argentina shook the big stick, 
om threatened to become militarily “the 
n colossus of the south” by reorganizing 
" its army, navy and air force, ordering 
* military training for Argentines of both 
a sexes between 12 and so. 
h Same day, State Department indi- 
h cated a willingness to sit down with foreign 


ministers of all American republics ex- ; 
cept Argentina, whose diplomats might be pat fm fsa, yf pl és 
asked to join the concluding sessions. Gro dee thabtfe” fore We uf (wl 
Meeting, if held, may be in Mexico City, coli rp, flor nee Oe peg jee ab mae 
preliminary to the World Security Con- to child é 

ference slated for January or February | | 4 
“somewhere in the U. S.” . 


. Zombies . Here’s The Kind Of Oil Heater That 





\ 7 T “ 
i. Canada’s “battle of the zombies” may | HEATS y OUR HOME LIKE A FURNACE! 
e force a general election on Prime Minister 
e Mackenzie King. “Zombies” are 68,000 | It’s something to be glad about!—to have such warmth on the floors! A joy 
“home defense draftees’’ who, under pres- to revel in heat that’s comfortable from head to toes, and in billows of warmt 
ent law, can’t be sent abroad unless they through the whole house! This is the rea/ “heat of tomorrow” that Coleman 
volunteer. Proposals to make foreign serv- will bring you, in new, im »roved oil heaters 
ice compulsory have forced a crisis. and in famous Coleman Floor Furnaces and 
T Backed by Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, Central Heat Plants. It’s the advancement 
. new defense tninister. King claims there’s of healthful comfort, with “push-a-button 
e no need to compel foreign service. Many es In chy, town oF Country, YOU con om 
: Pench Canadians tonne. joy this modern, automatic heat with Cole- 
man Heat Plants, that use gas, oil or butane 
4 But J. L. Ralston, who quit as de- 59% 


z oe ; vas as fuels. 
fense minister over the issue, says draw- © 


ing on the zombies is “the only solution 
fair to our fighting men abroad.” He’s 

. backed by Lt. Col. Kenneth Stuart, over- 

seas chief of staff. 

e As King convened Parliament for 
Nov. 22, a show-down loomed. 


Do you want to know how many burdens 
Coleman improvements can lift from you— 
what comfort they bring? Then write for this: 


FREE! The “Inside Story Of Tomorrow's 


© Home Heating.” A detailed illus- 
trated report on Coleman's new developments, 
giving the practical facts! Real help in planning for 


j . : ' 
| You get 3 kinds of comfort with a Coleman Oil better heating and a better home! Just mail the 


Terror, Wheat Heater (1) floods of circulating warm air like a asap th rst 


















furnace; (2) ‘“‘quick-warm-up” radiant heat, by 
. coe opening heat reflector doors; (3) directed flow 
Jose Antonio Arce, Bolivian labor at eanen he 32 Ghar Gn 
, leader who fled to New York with a bullet | ——\ 
. . ° - . * 
in his lung, said: “No doctor in La Paz “a \ THE “HOT” NAME 
pte \ 
| would treat me. The government forbade | \" P 
; them because I’m for democracy. Our | 
chief executives are tools of Argentine y 
fascists. Bolivia. is ruled by terror.” 1 Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
To counter Argentine pressure, the Ay fy SeOt. CES, TENSE, Hemnes 
é U.S. State dered hi Ww Z 1 Without obligation to me send me your illus- 
»». otate Department ordere a ship- hy hy J trated free book “The Inside Story of Tomorrow's 
load of Australian wheat to a Chilean port | “| . 1 Home Heating.” 
4 for trans-shipment to Bolivia. Threats of Floor Furnaces » Central Heating Plants + Water Heaters * Space Heaters 1 
: starvation had been.a big Argentine stick There’s a modern Coleman Heat Plant for every home heating need ZA a ———— — 
over Bolivian heads. But a diplomatic coo ears mend re Ae ml oe gp Bons ap } te 
° . . . . 7" ' . . . 
break with Bolivia remains a possibility. TORONTO, CANADA ee 4 seed 











AMERICA WAS FOUNDED 
ON THE BIBLE 





® God-fearing men found- 
ed our nation on the Bible. 
Enemies now seek to de- 
stroy that foundation. 
Dedicate your money to its 
defense and to the spread- 
ing of Christ’s Kingdom 
by means of 


A SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


Thus you assure an income as 
long as you live and you become 
a partner of this world-wide 
organization in caring for the 
unfortunate, winning souls, and 
ministering to our Armed 
Forces. You get guaranteed 
safety backed by the assets and 
integrity of the Army and your 
returns are high—up to 8% or 
more depending on age. You 
save time, money, anxiety and 
legal trouble and have the satis- 
faction of administering your 
own estate while yet alive. 






AN 


Mail Coupon For 
Full Particulars 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. WP-114 


719 North State St., Chicago 10, IMinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 


Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 
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Science , 





Super-Rubber 


Dr. A. L. Marshall kneaded a doughy 
wad in his palms, threw it at the wall. 
The wad rebounded faster than thrown. 
“That’s our bouncing putty!” said Gen- 
eral Electric’s research chief. 

Bouncing putty is the soft form of a 
new super-rubber which can be made as 
hard as desired. Chemically different from 
natural or other kinds of synthetic rub- 
ber, it’s made by a secret process from 
the same sand as glass. 

Pliant as chewing gum, bounceable 
as the best natural rubber, the new ma- 
terial is just as good at 60 below zero as 
at 575 above. That’s why it’s used for 
B-29 Superfortress supercharger gaskets, 
battleship searchlights, where it stands 
heat, cold, gunfire blasts that would ruin 
natural rubber. 

Only important advantage of natural 
rubber over the new material is tensile 
strength. Researchers are at work on that. 
If they succeed, it may mean tires that 
resist heat—chief cause of wear; preserv- 
ing-jar rings that last a lifetime; garden 
hose that can be left outdoors in all 
weathers. 


Boon for the Legless 


No more need legless war veterans or 
other disabled persons be deprived of the 
privilege and fun of driving an automobile. 
Harry A. Krueger, young Milwaukee in- 
ventor, has come to their rescue with a 
device designed to replace floorboard 
clutch, brake, accelerator. 

It’s an attachment which operates 
through the steering post. Brake, gas feed, 
clutch are controlled by pressure on the 
steering wheel. Krueger reported the de- 
vice has been approved, will go into pro- 
duction when materials become available. 


Smokeless Steam Engines 


Something was missing from cinder- 
strewn freight sidings where little black 
switch engines, lettered Louisville & Nash- 
ville, endlessly chuffed, hauling—and burn- 
ing—thousands of tons of murky southern 
soft coal. 

Astonished Negroes in grimy shacks 
flanking the tracks sniffed unprecedentedly 
breathable air. Locomotives still puffed 
and clanked, but the usual inky smoke 
was missing. 

At the Louisville & Nashville fuel 
conservation laboratory, expert John Swan 
explained. After years of experimenting, 
the railroad, one of the nation’s biggest 
soft coal haulers, developed a smokeless 
way to burn soft coal in its engines, 

“There’s no magic in it,” said Swan. 
“We just get the right mixture of air and 
gas for complete combustion—as in an 


* 





PATHFINDEB 


automobile carburetor. We put three air 
intakes on each side of the engine. Boiler 
steam rushes through, and draws air into 
the firebox through jets the size of pencils, 
staggered to make a swirling mixture of 
oxygen with coal gases.” 

Engineers predict the new combustion 
method will help lift the smoke clouds 
from soft coal burning railroad centers. 


Ex-Europeans Cash In 


For research in U. S. laboratories, 
two foreign-born scientists got Nobel 
physics prizes, $29,000 each. 

Otto Stern, kicked out of Germany 
in 1933, was awarded the 1943 prize for 
developing in Pittsburgh a molecular ray 
method for detecting magnetic qualities 
of protons. A former associate of Albert 
Einstein, he got final U. S. citizenship 
papers in 1939. 

Isidor Isaac Rabi, Austrian-born Co- 
lumbia university chemist, got the 1944 
prize for research in electro-magnetic 
qualities of atoms. Other Nobel awards: 
1943 chemistry to George Hevesy, Hun- 
garian, now in Sweden; 1944 literature to 
Johannes V. Jensen, Danish novelist. 


Snapping the Unseeable 


“Find us a ghost and we'll snap its 
picture,” say Norman F,. Barnes and S. 
Lawrence Bellinger, General Electric en- 
gineers. After two years tinkering, they’ve 
discovered how to photograph things no 
human eye can see. 

Among invisible things they’ve pho- 
tographed are heat, sound waves, and flow 
of gases. It’s done with mirrors. Objects 
are placed between a pair of ultra-precise, 
telescope-type reflectors. 

All light except that affected by heat 
and pressure is cut off, as a special lens, 
plate-holder, other super-sensitive equip- 
ment snap pictures at a fraction-of-a- 
millionth of a second. 

One of their pictures (below) shows 
air at the mouth of a shooting gun. Com- 
ing from the muzzle (left center) are 
gases expelled when the gun is fired. Long, 
dark, curved line (right) is the high pres- 
sure, or sound wave, caused by expansion 
of compressed gases from the muzzle. 
G.E. engineers reported that the exposure 
length in making the accompanying photo- 
graph was four-millionths of a second. 





Wide World 


PICTURE OF AIR when gun (left) shoots. 





~ 
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1945 Breadbasket 


Another year of all out food produc- 
tion is asked of farmers for 1945. War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones, has set acre- 
age goals 364 million compared to 360 
million this year. Slight increases were 
asked in cattle slaughter, pig and milk 
production. A 16% cut in the egg output 
was requested. 


Too Many Eggs 


Lend lease and all-out aid to foes of 
the Axis drained U. S. food larders in 
1941. More food was the plea. Poultry- 
men stepped forward increasing their 1942 
output 16% over the previous year. In 
1943 they added another 12% and the 
government turned to freezing and drying 
to absorb the surplus. 

This year the nation’s flocks dropped 
a record five billion dozen in the loaded 
laps of War Food Administration off- 
cials, filling all demands and still leaving 
enough shell, frozen and dried eggs to 
load a train of boxcars 108 miles long. 
The hens are all ready to do it again in 
1945. . 

With the winter production period 
just around the corner, WFA estimates 
storage facilities are crammed with 5.5 
million cases of shell eggs, enough to fill 
a boxcar train 73 miles long; 332 million 
lbs. of frozen eggs or 3,320 carloads for a 
27-mile train, and 1o1 million lbs. of dried 
eggs—(three doz. to the lb.)—1,010 car- 
loads, equal to an eight-mile train. 

Cutting production without wrecking 
price standards is WFA’s big problem. 
Typical of suggested solutions is a pro- 
posed government bounty of $1 a head 
for layers killed for meat and not re- 
placed. 

“Impractical,” says WFA, wringing its 
hands and casting about for a better idea. 

















— 
WAREHOUSES LIKE THIS all over the U. S. 


cre full of eggs — shell, dried, frozen. 


Bo SS SN I RAGIN ARE IE ELE GOES BOM 


@ “That fire would have ruined me as completely as it did my plant, if it 
hadn’t been for my insurance agent. He recognized the steadily rising 
value of my property and equipment and only recently made a new sur- 
vey, resulting in coverage from many angles that never occurred to me. 
Thanks to his intelligent services, I was able to meet my regular payroll, 
hold my men, and also cover production losses during the period of shut- 
down. The prompt service of the United States Fire Insurance Company’s 
adjusters permitted me to take over this new location, and we are operat- 
ing again—will soon be back to peak production. Now I know the value 
of a good insurance agent backed by a high grade company. It certainly 
pays to review insurance requirements with insurance people.” 


120 years of fair dealing by the Agents, Adjusters and 
Personnel of the United States Fire Insurance Company has 
made loyal friends of many policyholders and claimants. 
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MORNING 


FRESHNESS 
Try This Tonight 


Ly YOU wakeup tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

’ First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
youup while you sleep. According to experts, 
two glasses daily, made with milk as directed, 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—provided you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 





provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 


So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 
Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has sopeetelly repared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hosp tab and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy 
increasing to $6,000. 





ays maximum benefits of $4,000, 

Maximum monthly benefits of 
200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, ete. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficlary —that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
80 write today. 


gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don't pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply appear to be growing younger week by 
week! Absolutely not a coal tar dye! Colorless —WON’T 
STAIN! USE LIKE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
Beutalure today—now! SEND NO MONE Y—just your name 
and address. When you see the improvement after three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tax included). Or return 
unused portion at our expense. That's our amazing offer! 


BEUTALURE, INC. 
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Health 


Dangerous Bunnies . 


Rabbit hunters can get more ammuni- 
tion—and tularemia—this fall. The rab- 
bit disease death toll dropped with shot- 
gun shell supplies from 154 in 1941 to 105 





in 1942. 

Totals for 1943 aren’t in yet. Mean- 
while health authorities fear the 1944 
toll will rise if hunters, market men, 


cooks, housewives, don’t watch out. 

Of the many ways of catching tulare- 
mia, including tick and fly bites, touch- 
ing animals’ fur, eating half-cooked game, 
most human cases come from skinning or 
dressing wild rabbits. 

Besides rabbits, squirrels, quail, op- 
possums, and other small game are poten- 
tial tularemia sources. The disease starts 
like “flu,” and an ulcer appears at the 
point of infection. Severe illness lasts 
about three weeks. About 5% of those in- 
fected die. 

Best safeguards are to use germproof 
gloves while handling—and _ especially 
dressing—game, cook all wild game thor- 
oughly. 


Army Dentists 


Uncle Sam’s armed forces are 1.000,- 
ooo men richer because of the Army Den- 
tal Corps’ rehabilitation job. 

Work done on servicemen’s teeth 
through the induction period and during 
training kept nearly one-tenth of the na- 
tion’s armed strength out of 4-F. Said 
Maj. Gen. Robert H. Mills, commanding 
the ADC: mobile dental units that follow 
our fighting men right to the front lines, 
“keep men at top efficiency by bringing 
them the best care available.” 

Mobile units are combined dentist's 
office and laboratory on wheels to which 
dental corps personnel are attached. They 
are equipped to do extractions, fillings, and 
dentures of all sorts. 





U. S. Signal Corps 


ARMY DRILL digs in on Bougainville as den- 


14 Ashley Pl., Dept, P-4, Wilmington, Delaware | tists go fo work grinding cavities in Gl teeth. 

















(AMAZING HANDY  ’ 


ADDING MACHINE 


Can Be Carried in 
VEST POCKET 


ONLY $9.50 


Postpaid 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Yet Weighs Only 5 Oz. 


@ Handles Totals up 
to $10,000,000.00. 


@ Totals appear in- 
stantly—as fast 
as you put the 
figures down. 

@ Can be used to subtract, multiply and di- 
vide, as well as add. 

@ Metal construction for years of service. 


Haven't you often wished for a handy ‘little 
device like this . that you could take with you 
ANYWHERE on the road, in the office, at home 
or in the shop? You can get one now! . Business 
man, student, housewife—everyone finds this handy, 
guaranteed-accurate little machine useful ; 
ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address. Then pay postman 
2.50 plus postal charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 
with order, and we pay all charges—saving you about 
50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-7, 
ha Box 3620, Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. a 
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an Make Any Article 


with 


SERVICE F 










Don’t pay big 
prices for luminous 
articles. Make your 
own! Sell at big 
profit or keep for 
your pleasure. 
With our complete 
outfit, and confi- 
dential instructions 
it’s easy! A stroke 
of the brush—any 
article glows in the 
dark like magic! 
Lasts indefinitely. 


Absolutely harmless Cc 

























Over 100 uses. Use on mplete Brite 
ties, flowers, jewelry Kit, $1.00! _ 
house numbers, furni- name, address. pey 
ture, pictures, statues tmar 1.00 p 
toys, ete. Order NOW! peryenn S108 Bus 
Supply limited. Money-  D0et#l charges. Fend 
back guarantee cash. We pay postage, 


Dept, 362-8G 
Topeka, Kansas 


TTT; 


WITH THE 


BRITE-GLO 


DEAFENED! 3-88 


HEAR. BETTER! FEEL BETTER! WORK BETTER! 

This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to your hear- 

ing problem. Finger-tip tone and volume control. Requires no 

special fitting. perates in any position. Hear clearly at 

Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. Convince yourself 

with no one to persuade you. Compare with others. 

Has THREE TUBES. LOW IN PRICE. Fully Guaranteed 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 

At leading dealers, or write for special 
home trial offer and free booklet ‘P’ 


47 West 34th Street 
GEM Ear Phone Co. ew York City 1 WY. 

















WRITE wist"o FAME & FORTUNE! 


ers, movie studios an radio networks are clamorin 
for new and able writers! Biggest prices ever (paid 
es you 


for acceptable stories, articl ks, plays. | 
have the Broe TO WRITE, now's time to give tt orpree 


est 

i by learning to the wind way 
sion 4 
COST Tascinatine. eclf-lnstrastion course requir only half 
hour daily for few weeks: may quickly qualify rou for the 
big-money markets. Write today for free details 


YOUNG'S INDUSTRIES, 109 Young Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


MOVIE STAR PICTURES 


(ALL IN COLORS) 


54 234x3" Cowboy & Cow- 3@he 


irl Stars. 








25 5x7” Movie Stars 30¢ 
BOTH FOR 60c 
2 splendid assortments of popular stars. 


This offer good any time 
SCREEN ART STUDIO, Dept, PF. 
> 1633 Milwaukee Chicago 47, IL. 


ar - 
no 


elf 
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_ Religion 





“‘Behold how good and pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell 
in unity.’ — Psalm 133:1 


Seventh-day Adventists 


Tithing Seventh-day Adventists observe 
centennial and budget $16 million 
for home-foreign mission program 


Bewildered and not a little chagrined 
when the widely proclaimed second com- 
ing of Christ failed to happen in 1844, 
Adventist leader William Miller and his 
followers revamped their calculations, en- 
trenched themselves deeper in roth cen- 
tury revivalism, and went on with the busi- 
ness of soul-saving according to the Book 
of Revelation. . 

One Sunday morning in that same 
fateful year, William Farnsworth, a Wash- 
ington, N. H., layman, rose in the meet- 
inghouse and said: “From now on, breth- 
ren and sisters, I shall observe none other 
than the seventh day, commonly known 
as Saturday.” 

One after another rose in agree- 
ment. Within days 40 members, including 
the preacher, had joined the “Seventh-day 
Adventist sect.” 

Now a century later, the denomina- 
tion numbers over half a million members 
in 413 countries, islands in the world. 

Review of the church’s growth was 
heard at the centennial general conference 
session in Cleveland, where SD A’s planned 
to raise a special fund of $5 million to 
rebuild war-devastated properties in 20 
European countries and the Orient. The 
regular 1945 budget calls for an additional 
$11 million. 

SDA churches also plan 
training for American missionaries, physi- 
cians, and native Christian leaders. Army 
and Navy medical men will be encouraged 
to accept foreign mission posts after the 
war. Radio evangelism, best identified 
through the “Voice of Prophecy” pro- 
grams, will be expanded. 


intensive 





convert is 
chain. 


OCEAN BAPTISM of Mexican 
link in Adventist globo! mission 


} $9.95 


Beautiful Luminous 
Cross, a flaming symbol 
of Christianity that glows 
throughout the night. 
Should be in every home. 
Size 4% inches high by 
2™ inches wide, with be- 
veled edges. Shines with 
soft gold-yellow luminous 
glow in the dark. Individ- 
ually boxed. 


Price — $1.00 


Send cash with order and 
we pay the postage, or 
you may send us your 
name and address re- 
questing the Luminous 
Cross and pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few 
cents postage when he de- 
livers your Cross. 


ORDER FROM 
CROSS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


4 COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience, It's easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pes trim- Cc 














New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, mz agazines and books, e » E E 
Sple ondid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for PFREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 


While They Last 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 30-pc. SET 


PLATED WITH PURE 


STERLING 


SILVER ON REINFORCED NICKEL 
SILVER PLATED STEEL BASE 


Think of it—a $14.95 value set of lovely 30-Pc. 
PLATED with Pure sterling silver on rein- 
forced nickel silver plated steel base for only 
. richly boxed. Includes 30 thrilling 
beautiful pieces in the dignified ‘‘Elaine’’ pat- 
tern—6 knives, 6 forks, 12 teaspoons, 6 soup 


mer through hair i ike an ordi- 

nary comb. Save %. patos cut 

bills. . our own hair 

or the etnies’ Yeon y's. Send 50c 

_— your Comb-A-Trim will be 
nt at once (S extra blades 25c) 

coms_A.TRIM co., Carew Tower 

Dept. A-ii Cincinnati 2 Ohio 


Win 








The Ideal 
Xmas Gift 





POSTPAID 
$14.95 


Value 










30 Pc. 


spoons. A fitting addition to your table service Beautiful 
—a set you'll be proud to own—a set you'll be Tebleware 
proud to give as the ideal Christmas gift. Chest FREE 


Just pay postman only $9.95, plus postal charges when he delivers your 
—_Set to you—with a handy Roge rs silverware Polishing Cloth included 


SEND NO MONE FREE. Or enclose $9.95 and save postal charges as we'll send your Set 


and Free ROGERS Polishing Cloth postpaid. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK 


COMET SALES CO., 236 No. Clark St. 
Dept. 102, Chicago I, Ill. 


ROGERS 
Polishing 


Cloth 
FREE 











LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Electric Stoves 
1-Burner and 
2-Burner 


Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Electric Steam Irons 


Automatic Electric Irons 
Electric Irons 


Electric Roasters All Sizes 
Electric Waffle Bakers 
Electric Hair Dryers 


Infra-Red 
Health Lamps 


Schick Electric 
Shavers 
and Others 


ig RADIOS, A.C. & D.C. 
AiTable & Console Models 


Electric 
Food and Cream 
Mixers 
Electric Sandwich 
Toasters 


Electric Room Heaters 
with or without Wire Guard 


Tea NE” 


Electric Toasters 
Electric Broilers 
Automatic 
Pop-Up Toasters 





Electric Fans, All Sizes 
Electric Wire, All Sizes 
Heater Elements 
Iron Elements 


Cooker Elements 


Silverware for Home Use 
Silverware for Restaurant Use 


Send stamped return envelope for prices 


JOSEPH WINKLER & CO, 
667-671 N. CLARK ST, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst 
Degree. Earn up to $100 weekly, up 
to $1 hourly spare time, in new un- 
crowded profession ... Graduates in 


employment and credit fields, police depart ments. 
courte, and in private practice as Personal Pro- 
lem and Vocational Counselors... 3,000 word 
test lesson and illustrated Grapho- Analyst FREE, 











HOMESITES -$200 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded shores 
of beauti/ul Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County. En- 
joy future independence with excelleut soil, soft water, 
wonderful fishing, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, poultry. Perfect temperate climate. Con- 
genial community. Finest investment. Free literature. 
Richard Otto, Dept. P, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, California. 


SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied WITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 
lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-3 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Education 


Home-School Report Card 


Both parents and teachers make out 
report cards in rural schools of Crawford 
county, Wis. Two-way report cards aim at 
closer responsibility for child training. 

Teacher’s report to parents includes 
data on physical and mental health, social 
habits, and industry besides ability in 
studies. Inserted in the report is a series 
of questions on child’s habits, interests 
and reactions to school, which parents are 
asked to fill out and return to the teacher. 


Polish for Politicians 


The sheriff who was elected because 
he was a popular barber can become a 
good public official if he really wants to. 
The same is true of the druggist who won 
the county judgeship or the football hero 
who was elected county tax collector. All 
they do is register for courses in one of 
the nation’s most unusual schools, the In- 
stitute of Government, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The school was founded by Albert 
Coates when he was teaching law at Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He discovered 
then government isn’t always what the 
text books say, often is administered con- 
trary to book rules, frequently varies from 
county to county. Result: “Incompetence” 
of officials, due chiefly to inexperience. 

For many years he sought to bridge 
the gap between classrooms and govern- 
ment administration, finally set up special 
courses in practical government. Out of 
this grew the Institute. 

The Institute will conduct any kind 
of school for any group of officials. They 
go to Chapel Hill from all parts of the 
state, use “textbooks” composed of data 
gathered from various counties, compiled, 
made uniform. Coates theory: “Knowl- 
edge is no guarantee of character, but 
neither is ignorance.” 





Wide World 
at North 
Carolina Institute of Government, Chapel Hill. 


SHERIFF DOES "HOMEWORK" 


in GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


1GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here's streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





ae eee Se —- 
ne 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 








Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
_ the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36, women since 1912, 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Ine. 
Suite 1124 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 


PSORIASIS 


SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


uw DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 


Si O t or what you have tried. 
T E ST 2 Rd Beautiful book on psoria- 
f 


“ics » sis and Dermoil with 
Hmee amazing, true photo- 
ait graphic proof of results 

AO Sent FREE. Write for it. 


SEND FOR 


GENEROUS 












SUFFERERS 
FROM 





MAKE THE ONE 














Don’t mistake eczema 

for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. App! 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 

Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed the thrill of a clear skin again. Dermoil 
is used by many doctors and is backed by a positive agree- 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or money is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous **One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
=; Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
tores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 1434, Detroit 4, Mich. 


ae 


BEA 
LEARN 


QUICKLY, EASILY 
AT HOME : 

Splendid income, new social contacts, and the ‘ 

satisfaction of serving humanity can be yours \/ 

as a Trained Practical Nurse. Ages 18 to 60. 

High School not necessary. Training plan welcomed by 

an, Prepare in spare time. Many earn while 

earning. Nurse's Outfit and placement service included 

FREE of extra cost. Write now for facts and fascinating 

FREE sample lesson pages. 

WAYNE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL NURSING, Inc. 

2301 N. Wayne Ave., Dept.AR-1 Chicago 14, Illinois 


WATCHES WANTED 


-- Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold“teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Mo. 
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Youth Runs W ild—Another story 
of juvenile delinquency. There’ve been 
several Hollywood treatments of this war- 
time social problem during the past sev- 
eral months, but only one or two (such as 
Bing Crosby’s Going My Way) have risen 
above sensationalism. This one obviously 
was designed to attract the customers. 
Bonita Granville is the star. (RKO) 





Irish Eyes Are Smiling—A tech- 
nicolor biography of Ernest Ball. It’s 
doubtful if very many know who Ernest 
Ball is, but his work is famous. He’s re- 
sponsible for such hits as the title song. 
Monty “The Beard” Woolley, Singer Dick 
Haymes and June Haver give life to this 
Damon Runyan production. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 





Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo— 
You read about Jimmy Doolittle’s raid on 
Tokyo two years ago and were thrilled. 
You'll be even more thrilled by this pic- 
ture story of that raid, adapted from Capt. 
Ted Lawson’s book. Spencer Tracy is the 





M.G.M. 


TRACY—He leads the movie raid on Tokyo. 


General Doolittle of the story and Van 
Johnson the American flier Lawson. Put 
this one on your “must” list. (MGM) 





Till We Meet Again—Here, at 
last, is a war story that is different. An 
American flier is forced down in Nazi- 
occupied France, escapes through the 
underground with the aid of a nun who 
poses as his wife. It’s well done. Ray Mil- 
land, newcomer Barbara Britton, have 
leading roles. (Paramount ) 





Lost In a Harem—When it’s re- 
ported that this is an Abbott & Costello 
uproar little more can be said. The title 
tells the rest. However A & C fans will 
find it amusing. (MGM) 








le Peter PAIN 
PUMMELS You 
WITH MEAN 


Oyo R= 
ACHE... 


-- RUB /N 


Ben-Ga 


QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve 
muscular ache and pain—be- 
cause it contains two famous 
pain-relieving ingredients 
known to every doctor. Yes, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 2% 
times more of these tested in- 
gredients— methyl salicylate 
and menthol — than five other 


widely offered rub-ins. 


No 


wonder it’s so fast, so soothing! 


Get genuine Ben-Gay. 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


THERE'S ALSO 


"Also For PAIN SReRALGIA. MILD BEN-GAY 


DUE TO | ANDCOLDS 





Starts INSTANTLY 
to relieve 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES-PAINS 
Soreness and Stiffness 


For blessed prompt relief — rub on 
powerfully soothing Musterole. It 
actually << ~ break up painful local 
congestion. So much easier to apply than 
am plaster. “No fuss. No muss 
with Musterole!’’ Just rub it on. 


In3 


Strengths 
ee 


Relief at Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden. phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








FOR CHILDREN 





SPECIAL GIFT BOX OF 
DELICIOUS $2) 


OMAN BY Bos, 


An ideal way to remember your friends in the 
service. Package contains 3 one pound boxes 
nationally-advertised MEADORS’ PEANUT 
BRITTLE and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs, 
packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 bill 
or Money Order and name and address of per- 
son you want to receive it. We'll mail it, 
postage paid, anywhere in U.S. East of Mis- 
sissippi River. It’s a gift anyone will appre- 
ciate. NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gift 
Box to be mailed West of Mississippi River. 


THE DOUGLAS CO. 


DEPT. M-2 ?. 0. BOX 957 GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Look Here! 


WANTED 


Men and Women 
to start in business on 
our capital. Sell some 200 
Farm - Home Products. 
Thousands our Dealers 
now make quick sales, 
big profits. For particu- 
lars write Dept.K-92-PAT wry RAWLEIGH, 


The W.T. Rawleigh Co. Pres. & Founder 
Freeport, Illinois OUR 55th YEAR 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


PROTECTS YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDE 


Hospital Expenses paid, upte . . . 
(beginning with the first day) 








3540.00 


FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, upto . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident. . . . » $1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . . $60.00 


@ It's easy to run into debt when sickness or 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Pian, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And in 
case of accident, your doctor expenses, and you'll 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work. You 
can enter any hospital in the United States or 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam- 
ily Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of those 
paid adults. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 





















- —_ ee | 
Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. pr57 | | 
Wilmington 99, Del. | 

7 
Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- \ | 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan, \' | 
NAM H 
ADDRESS ; 
CITY TATE H 
ns ER Sd Se ee 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA | 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 





See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
~ 65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


Foot Comfort — 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 





PATHFINDER | 


Between 


Ourselves 


Free Service—As my small contri- 
bution to thé winning of the peace I am 
offering to write a letter of application for 
any serviceman, which he can use to pre- 
sent his experience and qualifications to 
prospective employers in an organized and 
appealing way. There is absolutely no cost 
to the serviceman, now or later. This is 
simply my way of lending a helping hand 
to the rehabilitation program. Returned 
servicemen can write me at 132 S. Isbell 
St., Howell, Mich. 

Orville E. Reed 


From OPA Chairman—Some weeks 
ago (Sept. 4) your good publication car- | 
ried an editorial entitled “The Reverend | 
Menke and OPA.” The Board did not in- | 
form Rev. Menke that he was ineligible | 
for two additional tires, but explained that | 
quotas were very restricted because of the 
shortage and in order to make the limited 
supply go as far as possible among all 
eligible applicants the fair procedure 
seemed to favor issuing only where a car 
would otherwise be stalled. He had three 
usable tires and one suitable for a spare. 
With good tires for the four running 
wheels any car, of course, could operate. 

Rev. Menke refused this fair offer 
and took the action you describe. 

Chester Bowles, Washington, D. C. 


Martin Luther Defended — Was 
sorry to see your issue’of November 6, p. 
25, “Scapegoat Luther,” lend itself to the 
movement of discrediting Martin Luther. 

Paul M. Freiburger, Billings, Mont. 

| PATHFINDER did not discredit Luther. 
Blame Dean Inge. Ed.} 


... Either the Very Rev. W. R. Inge 
has his own axe to grind or he is the pos- 
sessor of an ignorance that we would 
scarcely expect to find in a person of his 
standing when he calls Martin Luther, the 
renowned Reformer, “the worst evil 
genius” in Germany. 

R. L. Ochs, Columbus, Neb. 


. You have generally given the 
Lutheran Church in America much better 
coverage than any other secular magazine 
I have access to and for that I want to 
express my hearty thanks. But this article 
rubbed me the wrong way. 

You are clearly not sanctioning what 
Dean Inge said. But the fact remains that 
you are repeating slanderous gossip. 

Rev. Frank Stevenson, Spencerville, Ind. 


. . . England’s “gloomy dean,” W. R. 
Inge, better read the history of the founder 
of the Church of England and he will be 
ashamed of his false statements about 
Martin Luther, one of the most courageous 
men of his time. 

Mrs. F. Ameswald, Altamont, N. Y. 












avatlable now 
because of 


the war. 






Have You Missed this Old 
Friendof the Pipe Smoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 















1,000 EGGS _— 
IN EVERY HEN 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 
short.’’ says Henry Trafford, nationally famous 
Poultry Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of 
“Poultry Success.’’ 


The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more— 
in second year may lay 100. Then she goes to mar- 
ket. Yet it has been definitely established that every 
pullet hatched has from 1,000 to 3,000 or more mi- 
nute egg germs in her system—and may,in many 
instances, be made to lay on a highly profitable 
basis for as long as five years—if given proper care. 


How to work to get up towards 1.000 eggs from 
hens instead of discarding them after one year of 
laying: how to keep up production from fewer 
birds, save on upkeep, cost of breeding, rearing and 
feeding expense, and so get more net profit from 
every dozen eggs. These and many other money- 
making poultry secrets are contained in Mr. Traf- 
ford’s 1,000 EGG HEN PLAN of poultry raising, 
one copy of which will be sent free to any reader of 
this paper who keeps SIX hens or more. Eggs, this 
year, will be in great demand—at good prices—to 
take the place of rationed meat. Means real profit 
to the smart poultry keeper who can make birds 
produce. Mr. Trafford tells how. If you keep chick- 
ens and want them to pay with EXTRA EGGS, 
cut out this notice and mail with name and address 
to PENN POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 241-D, 
333 North 15th St., Philadelphia (2) Pa., and free 
copy of the 1,000 EGG PLAN will be sent by return 
mail. 





eASY INVENTION 


SMS HAIR vowe 


= BARBER BILLS 


= 
* Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 

ick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 
children’s hair trim, neat, freshly- 
cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! 
















Sells like wild” 


| SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 22"9'0.0°% °<i' fe 


ly t 
send name atonce. A penay > tomy will do. SEND NO MONEE 


Just your name. KRISTE 870 Bar St.. 


set 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help ycu feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

‘MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
comaneo SYRUP PEPSIN 








Play the Harmonica this new easy way. NO 
NOTES— NO SCALES—NO EXERCISES 
—10 EASY LESSONS—in 10 MINUTES. 
Just follow simple and complete instruc- 
tions. 75 songs inclosed FREE. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send only name and address. Pay postman 
$1.00 plus postage on delivery. Money back 
guarantee. 


HARMONICA MAGIC 


Dept. P-1 Box 3870 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 


Use Mildly Medicated 
CUTICURA Siiuene 








Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 


McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1026 Atlantic Bullding, Washington 4 D. C. 
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Ideal Audience 


I know his stories all by heart, 
Yet when the crowd is new, 
He has such fun repeating them 
That I enjoy them too. 
Helen Castle 


Dealer—So you want to return the 
radio, Mrs. McKay? Can’t you get the 
programs? 

Mrs. McKay—Aye, it brings in the 
programs all richt, but Sandy finds the 
wee licht too hard to read by. 


Deacon—I hope, Dr. Drye, that by 
now you are making many new friends in 
the church. 

Dr. Drye—I think so. But as I was 
preaching last Sunday I seemed to have 
more nodding acquaintances than friends, 


Brain Teaser No. 58 


A certain quantity of goods is to be 
carted in carts and wagons, and it is found 
that this can be exactly done with 24 carts 
and 8 wagons, or with 15 carts and 12 
wagons, but that 12 carts and 12 wagons 
will carry 2 tons less than the whole. What 
is the total quantity? 


Solution to No. 57 
Part above water being 4 part below 
makes the part above } of total. Hence 
part above is 74 ft. The tide dropping 7 
ft. makes depth at low tide 30—(74+-7) 
or 154 ft. 


Wife—I'm afraid, dear, you don’t love 
me as much as you used to. You always 
let me get up and make the fire now. 

Hubby—Nonsense, sweetheart, your 
getting up to make the fire makes me love 
you all the more. 


A rookie was home on furlough, “What 
did you have to eat?” inquired his mother. 

“Oh a little bit of everything,” he re- 
plied vaguely. 

“What do you mean by everything?” 
asked mother. 

“Oh well, soup for instance,” he an- 
swered. 


The fellow who gets loaded too often 
will eventually get fired. 


Mrs. Blakes-I wonder why Emily 
and her husband can’t get along. 

Mrs. Drake—I think because he has 
such a dogged determination and she has 
a catty disposition. 








Let’s See the Gadgets 


Condescending intellectuals used to 
sneer at busier Americans as a nation of 
‘“gadgeteers.” Their fashion was to ridi- 
cule the constructive citizen who took 
delight in a handy device to lighten his 
work or facilitate his play. 

Without doubt these superior beings 
will join the rest of us after the war in 
giving a hearty welcome to the parade of 
new gadgets that will then march by for 
review. Already the advertising columns 
begin to reveal glimpses of the improved 
devices for living that await the release 
of materials and manpower. We shall all 
cheer and admire their emergence and 
most of us will become customers. 

By becoming customers, we will 
assure postwar jobs for others who then 
can also earn the means to become cus- 
tomers themselves. The gadget is a job- 
maker. If one could draw its generic like- 
ness, the completed picture might well 
be the emblem of the ever-expanding 
American economy. Twenty-five years ago 
the crystal radio set was scarcely even a 
gadget. Now radio is a great national in- 
dustry, a great source of entertainment, 
education and information for all of us. 

Among the gadgets of the postwar 
tomorrow will naturally be some new 
material for the attics and junkpiles of 
later days after tomorrow. Not all of them 
will work, not all will win the popular 
dollar. 

Nevertheless the world needs still 
better potato-peelers, coat-hangers, shoe- 
polishers and mousetraps. It may not beat 
a path to the door of the man who makes 
one of these things, but it will look at his 
advertisement, listen to his sales talk, and 
probably try his gadget. Now and then 
one will be good enough to become an 
industry, and the American future will 
thereby become that much richer. 

Let those sneer who do not compre- 
hend the expansion of a productive nation, 
nor share the American urge to do every- 
thing better. We'll prefer the country any 
day that thinks up ways to get more work 
done in less time with less effort. 


* * * 


Bunks for Fighters 


If you have been one of those going 
about saying that soldiers get all the 
transportation breaks these days, coax 
some frank remarks from the next private 
you meet on a train. Maybe you'll get 
a different picture of war-time travel. 

One of them gave us a new slant the 
other night when he revealed how taxis 


.cab,” 


operating between an Army bomber school 
and Baltimore collect $7 for a- trip that 
meters at $1.50. “We get seven in the 
he said, smiling, “and each of us 
pays $1. If we don’t the taxis just won't 
take us in, that’s all.” 

As for trains, we gather something 
of the same conditions exist. Soldiers may 
be draped all over seats, in the aisles and 
baggage stacked at the end of coaches. 
knowing all the while that there are dozens 
of uppers and lowers unoccupied in Pull- 
mans stringing on behind. 

“TI know,” said the one who talked to 
us, addressing the conductor. “You want 
money to open up and we don’t have any. 
Worst part of it is, I’ve been riding in 
coaches three nights straight.” 

“Crawl in No. 7 and keep quiet,” the 
conductor quickly answered. 

Not all problems are settled so effec- 
tively. Maybe the ODT ought to run 
trains like concerts of symphony orches- 
tras. Reservations, paid for when made, 
must go to the first men in service who ask 
for them, once cancellations are filed. A 
rule of “no empty berths” would be but 
a contribution to our fighters. 


* * * 


Planting in the Moon 


Back in mid-summer Mr. A. J. In- 
gram of Valdosta, Ga., wrote us that, pro- 
nouncements of scientists notwithstanding. 
the moon really affects crops. Specifically, 
he cited a small patch of field peas yield- 
ing bountifully because he had planted “in 
the full of the moon.” It was a secret, he 
said, handed him by an experienced farmer 
25 years ago, and he had proved its truth 
many times—once growing magnificent 
pea vines without peas because he had 
planted “a week after new moon.” 

There is, of course, nothing new in 
Mr. Ingram’s contention. Millions of 
farmers have believed like him that the 
moon has its effect on the land as well as 
on the sea, and have regulated their plant- 
ing accordingly. Scientists, on tbe other 
hand, have pronounced “planting in the 
moon” to be a sort of popular superstition. 
The Agriculture Department boldly an- 
nounced long ago that “moon-farming” 
had no scientific basis. 

Yet farmers have persisted in their 
age-old beliefs. They have continued to 
plant seed, shear sheep, prune trees, 
butcher, lay shingles and cut timber ac- 
cording to the moon’s phases. 

But it now looks as if a Yale scien- 
tist has stumbled on something that may 
support the farmers’ faith in the moon’s 
mysterious power. Dr. Harold S. Burr, 
professor of anatomy, who has for years 
been studying the minute electrical poten- 
tial changes occurring in living plant tis- 
sues, found that such changes between the 
bark and inner bark (cambium) of trees 
amounted to from three.to four hundred 
per cent—that there occurred sudden 
changes from some 25 millionth of a volt 
to 100 millionth. He sought to correlate 
these sharp electrical changes with teth- 
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perature, with barometric pressure, with 
humidity and whatnot, but he found they 
only coincided with phases of the moon. 
In short, electric charges in plants vary 
with the moon’s changes. 

Of course this may not have much 
influence on the old argument, but it goes 
to show that there are still scientific prin- 
ciples and facts in nature which scientists 
have not yet discovered. They are learn- 
ing of new ones all the time. They have 
had to change their judgments many times 
in the past. They once proved mathe- 
matically and “scientifically” that a flying 
machine heavier than air was impossible. 
But there is one thing about scientists: 
when they are “shown” they admit their 
errors. accept the evidence. 


* * * 


Questions Undebated 


A noteworthy feature of the recent po- 
litical campaign was the number of sub- 
jects of front rank importance which were 
not debated. Government itself has be- 
come so complex and world affairs so 
complicated that few persons, even those 
whose professions require them to be well 
informed, can form intelligent opinions 
upon all the great matters that are to be 
determined. It seems to have been tacitly 
recognized and accepted that the masses 
of citizens can do little more than to 
choose those upon whom to confer enor- 
mous power. 

The welfare of every family and in- 
dividual in the land will be directly af- 
fected by decisions still to be made. There 
was little or no campaign discussion of 
the world bank, of the stabilization of 
foreign currencies, of postwar lend-lease 
policies, of future world plans for avia- 
tion and communication, or even of re- 
conversion programs. Apparently politicat 
leaders considered that it was hopeless to 
try to discuss topics of such character in 
terms that would be popularly understood. 
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You would hardly expect to find an aid 
to speeding the production of high- 
octane gasoline in the sweepings of a 
factory floor. But that is exactly where 
it is being found today 

For the aluminum scrap from our 
country’s industrial plants provides an 
important source of the metal for the 
making of anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride, an essential chemical that has been 
urgently needed in increasing quan- 
tities to match the swift pace of aviation 
gasoline production. Thus, this care- 
fully salvaged “waste” is helping make 
haste in keeping our planes flying faster 
and giving them a wider margin of 
superiority in the air. 


Because of its broad background of 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 
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experience in chemical manufacture, 
Cyanamid was able to design, build, 
and bring into operation, in record 
time, a new plant for making anhydrous 
aluminum chloride 

This essential chemical serves 
not only as a Catalyst in the pro- 
duction of aviation gasoline, but 
has other important uses as well. 
For example, it makes possible 
the manufacture of synthetic inter- 
mediates for fast dyes, stipulated 
for military textiles. And it is 
used to effect the condensation 
of ethylene with benzol to form 
styrene, one of the basic raw ma- 
terials for synthetic rubber 


Producing so vital a material as 


anhydrous aluminum chloride in such 
a timely way is typical of the service in 
chemicals American Cyanamid Com- 
pany gives to many industries to meet 
their new needs as they arise 
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70o of the pudding 


You've got the right idea, Son! J he 
way to tell if anything's good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and here’s 
how it has proved its worth. 


Plenty of new devices and products 
look good — on the blueprints. 


But our engineers have always been 
just hard-boiled enough about our 
products to give them the final, con- 
clusive check of actual field trials. 


That’s why, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 


It’s a 1245-acre outdoor laboratory — 
laced with miles of all kinds of roads 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
* 
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and crowded with driving hazards. 
Cobblestones, grades, curves, bumps 
— everything here to show up a weak- 
ness or to prove a strength. Millions 
of test miles were run every year to 
improve your car, 


Then everything changed — literally 
with a bang! New war machines ap- 
peared, all in need of tests that might 
mean everything to our fighting men. 
And the Proving Ground was right 
there ready to try them out. 


If you could visit the General Motors 
Proving Ground today, you would see 
tanks standing or their heads, 
half-tracks slewed around at 
impossible angles, strange 








vehicles of war speeding waist-high 
through flying water. They are prov- 
ing their good points, and showing 
up the bugs that might cause trouble 
to American fighters. 


Here is a pressing wartime need met 
fully because of peacetime enterprise. 
It was possible because, in our coun- 
try, men are justly rewarded for such 
enterprise. 


This idea helped make America great, 
good to live in, good to bring up a 
family in. It proved its worth in war. 
And it will produce more and better 
things formore people as time goeson. 
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